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canie, but the conciliar idea was not absent from die
minds of the Framing Fathers. In particular it was
their intention that the Senate should be associated
with the President in the conduct of international
affairs, though the actual language and subsequent
practice of the Constitution does not go beyond re-
quiring the consent of the Senate, by a two-thirds
vote of those present, to the conclusion of treaties.
The Instrument of Government naturally goes fur-
ther than this and declares that the Lord Protector
shall "with the consent of the major part of the
Council, have the power of war and peace",

The office of Lord Protector like that of President
was made elective, though its term was limited only
by the death of its holder, and the Instrument of Gov-
ernment vested the election of a new Protector in the
Council. No constitutional detail caused so pro-
tracted a difficulty at Philadelphia as the method of
darting a President and the procedure eventually de-
vised has hardly ever worked as intended. Difficulties
would have arisen in England, too, had the Protector-
ate endured, for when Parliament considered the;
Instrument of Government, it promptly attacked the
wide authority of the Council and particularly its
power of electing the Protector. According to the
Constitutional Bill (November 1654), "the manner
of electing the Protector, in the vacancy of a Pro-
tector (sitting the Parliament) shall be such as the
Rarliament shall think fit", but the Council retained
its power if Parliament was not in session. In the
Humble Petition and Advice (May 1657), however,